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Abstract 


This paper explores the myopia of employing egoic thinking as the only epistemic mode deemed 
worthy for the production of modern knowledge. Part I embarks upon a critical reappraisal of 
colonial modernity’s focus on egoic thought and the thinkable (etelligibilia) at the expense of animal 
instincts (sensebilia) and saintly intuitions (transcendilia). An important backdrop is the re-configuration 
of temporality, beyond the Western subject’s historical narrations, as composed of incalculable forces 
that contain at least two other sudyect-less, non-human temporal grammars (of the animal and the saint) 
— termed here collectively as humanidevality. That is to say, temporality as an ahuman existential force 
experienced before “T’ consciousness, cannot be reduced to productions or constructions im time by 
egoic consciousness. As such it must be distinguished from the historical formations of “secular” 
time and “secularism” that the West employs to construct and contain “religion” as a bounded, 
historicized, linguistic, and essentialized identity held in quarantine. ‘Two further consequences of 
this re-framing necessitate the refiguring of “religion” as an affective-aporia, whilst simultaneously 
connecting philosophy back to its non-philosophical roots (philosophy being the key narrator of 
secular time as Enlightenment). Part II explores alternative epistemologies that do not dismiss nor 
displace the affective-aporetic reality of ahuman embodied temporality with the secular myth of progress. 
The prime resource are the Guru Granth Sahib’s musical songs, wherein animal-body and saintly- 
mind affects humble human thinking and narration by redefining subjectivity and sovereignty 
beyond a polttical theology towards a plurwersal political phenomenality. In so doing this paper aims to 
undress political theology’s egoic cognition by non-egoic animal/saint perception. 
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Part I: Beyond modernity’s thinkable to what is perceivable 


As long as he considers one an enemy, and another a friend, 
his mind will not come to rest. 


(GGS 278 Gaur Sukhamanu M5)! 


First, [ renounced the egotistical love of myself. 

Second, I renounced the ways of the world. 

Renouncing the three qualities, I look alike upon friend and enemy. 
The fourth [nondual, ahuman]| quality was revealed by the Saints... 
Servant Nanak chants the wisdom of God; 

one who listens and practices it, is carried across and saved. 

He 1s not born, and he does not die; he does not come or go. 

He remains blended with the Lord. 

(GGS 370 Aasaa M5) 


De-ontologizing thinking 


A range of thinkers have argued for a different frame, positionality and relation to the notion of 
religion, beyond its construction as a problematic object that could be “solved, inherited, or 
abandoned”, for “no textualizing, anthropologizing, historicizing approach — however, critical it may 
be — can avoid the trap of humanism” (Abeysekara 2008: 1). Abeysekara further notes that religion 
as an unavoidable apora “has never been thought as a question... inseparable from the question of 


the political” (2008: 1). Noting these two insights and building on a previous paper (Bhogal 2012), I 


! Compiled in 1604 the Guru Granth Sahib (GGS) contains the songs of six of the ten Sikh Gurus: M1 = Guru Nanak (1469-1539), 
M2 = Guru Angad (1504-1552), M3 = Guru Amar Das (1479-1574), M4 = Guru Ram Das (1534-81), M5 = Guru Ayjan (1563— 
1606) and M9 = Guru Tegh Bahadur (1621-75). “M” stands for mahala, the “palace of God’s presence”, denoting the Sikh Gurus 
transformed (non-egoic) subjectivity. The GGS is unique because it includes non-Sikh (Sufi and Bhagat) songs as revealed; thus, GGS’s 
“God” includes multiple voices, languages, castes, traditions — disclosing difference and heterogeneity, not identity, as fundamental to 
Sikh conceptualizations of the One-Many (ek-anek) Being-Becoming, that is “ever-fresh and ever-new” (neet-naavaa). 

2 In many Indic traditions (excluding Buddhism) these are noted as forming the very fabric of existence as compulsive: light, goodness 
(salva), passion, action (rajas), and inertia, sloth (¢amas). No one but the Saints/Mystics are able to transcend their influence given their 
transformed subjectivity — with which Affect theory has yet to engage. 
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employ the grammars of “the animal” and “the saint” that haunt the margins of modernity to speak 
ploy g g y to sp 


about alternative epistemologies that humanism denies through (unconscious) repression. 


Of course, it is hard if not disingenuous to speak out against the sacred methodological cow of 
“critical thinking” and its normative style of a “hermeneutics of suspicion”. And, I may well be 
accused of multiple forms of hypocrisy, but what if we acknowledge that thinking itself may be the 
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problem? “Critical thinking’, “thinking differently”, “radical thinking”, “revolutionary thinking’, “thinking 
the unthought”, “rational-secular-liberal thinking’, “theological mystical thinking”, “abyssal thinking’, 
all assume the stability of the “I” and are thereby circumscribed by the illusory or recently invented 
frame of secular humanism. What if thinking can only articulate (its inability to transcend) 


apologetics and aporias? 


I want to suggest not the radicalizing nor transforming of thought but the very transcendence of thought 
as the ground of being and action, thereby unsettling, perhaps even reversing, modernity’s method 
and epistemological cul-de-sac by becoming open to hidden modalities of sensation and intuition. 
Alternatively stated: how might a non-Western “death of God” tradition, initiated by the Buddha 
two and half millennia ago, change the debate?’ Francois Laruelle’s argument against philosophy 
and his proposal of non-philosophy is relevant here. Buddhism and Sikhism are more akin to 
Laruelle’s non-philosophy in that no prior decision is made to objectify the world from oneself as the 
subject such that the world becomes a philosophical object for the self.4 No such humanistic 
“decisional structure” was assumed nor enacted by the Buddha or Guru Nanak, as both 
deconstructed the notion of the “thinking-self” (aatman, haumaz) in terms of no-self (an-aatman) and 
self-loss (aap-gavaiat) respectively. For them, decentering the “thinking-self” was essential to liberation 


(from compulsions). 


Thus, not only is Western philosophy constitutively blind to its prior dualistic decision, but 
consequentially colonial modernity, including political theology, which similarly assumed intellectual 


thinking as the primary ground for action and reflection. This was surely compounded by the colonial 


3 The Buddha did not announce the death of god but his absence. Indeed, many gods exist in Buddhist cosmology, but there is no 
God behind all 31 dimensions of samsari¢ existence, gods lack the nirvanic knowledge the Buddha realizes: of how to escape samsaric 
compulsions. 

* Laruelle (2013) argues that various forms of (Western) philosophical thinking are framed by a prior decision that they are all 
constitutively blind to. This framing decision splits the world into an object such that a subject can grasp it — classically, Descartes’ 
“cogito ergo sum” but also Kant’s phenomena/noumena, Heidegger’s ontic/ontological and even Derrida’s différence/presence. 
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West’s political refusal to see the other’s episteme as equally legitimate. The Christian West, through 
policies of containment, demotion, and in some cases demolition of others, continues to suffer from 


a long-term multi-spatial arrogance, underpinned by the colonial project of epistemicide (Sousa 


Santos 2014; 2018). 


The de-ontologizing of thinking therefore demands both its de-centering and de-colonization. De- 
ontologizing here means de-subjectifying, given the stranglehold of the thinking-ego in the Western 
tradition. Whilst both Guru Nanak and the Buddha acknowledge the importance of rational 
thinking, neither of them make it the unmovable Archimedean Polestar that it became for the West. 
In Buddhism and Sikhism a more nuanced, complex and ultimately ineffable process de-centers the 
rational subject as the true “sovereign”: by losing the ego (haumazt) as well as its dualistic thinking 
(dubidhaa) a transformative non-egoic subjective register arises. Simply put, the “foolish mind” (man 
muuraa) “attached to the love of the other” (man laagaa duujai bhaat), is transformed into the “Pure” 
and “Beloved Mind” (man-nirmal, man-piaare) — a mind that “sees no other nor second” (avara naa 
duwaa).° In short, we cannot only think about affects, but must feel different thoughts arise, and this is 
a matter of cultivation, maturation and self-awareness. Indeed, Laruelle argues that this decisional 
structure can only be grasped non-philosophically; for example, in meditation the subject as a 
“captain of consciousness” and thought is seriously challenged if not displaced.® Although decisional 
splitting is basic to thinking, absorptive practices (e.g., meditation, chanting and music), may 
cultivate an affectwe mind beyond thought, revealing that there are ways to escape the imprisonment 
of I-mind (haumaz). Such an affective orientation allows for the evolution of the psyche to a super- 
conscious nondual state (the “saint”) whilst not foregoing the already existent subconscious register 


of the body (the “animal”’).”? What both saint and animal share is embodied selflessness. 


5 “T-mind” is my translation of the Sikh terms haumai (I, mine), dubidhaa (duality), man muur (foolish mind) — a deluded self/mind that 
desires and fears others. This ego mind is purified of the compulsions of lust, anger, greed, attachment, and pride. Haumai, however, 
cannot be completely eradicated, nor is this the goal, as it also reflects the principle of individuation. It is therefore cosmogonic not 
merely human. The point is not to achieve “no-mind/self” but to transform the mind-self (beyond the compulsions) and tame it to 
spontaneously flow in tune with hukam (the impersonal, intelligent ahuman temporality of existence) — which is ultimately beyond 
human dualistic constructions of vice and virtue, good and evil etc. 

6 Tm assuming thinking to go beyond individual thought to the collective programming of thought in the “Conversion to Modernity” 
as the “Globalization of Christianity” (Veer 1996; Stuart 2001) en masse. 

7T follow Schaefer’s combination of the two streams of Deluezian and Phenomenological affect theories: “affects are better 
understood as semistable, complex formations of embodied sensation that have coalesced through the advance of ancient 
evolutionary processes operating in deep time” (2015: 58) — though his animal (biologocial) emphasis contrasts with notion of the 
saint’s mystical consciousness developed here. 
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The sovereign self is therefore not modeled on the vertical structure of domination (self vs other) but 
the horizontal reality of interdependence (self as other), realigning sovereignty to a subjectivity beyond 
thinking. Such absorptive practices then are not analytic but synthetic; the self exists within the circle 
of integration and not standing in judgment above or outside it. Indeed, Buddhism denies even the 
possibility of an unchanging center (1.e., an autonomous subject) that remains itself in a sea of 
interdependent ceaselessly changing relations (pratitya-samutpada).® Similarly, Sikhs see an ineffable 
transcendent-immanent dynamism (tk-oankaar, nirgun-sargun), where God and creation are not two 
(things). One cannot simply think this dynamism, nor think from it, without fundamentally 
upsetting the self-logic of the I-mind (haumai). Just as the unconscious cannot simply be read by the 
conscious mind, nor dreams by the waking state, so this radical immanent becoming confounds the logic 
of egoic thinking.!° 

In sum, having shifted from the decisional structure of philosophy to the radical immanence of non- 
philosophy, the notion of the ego-subject is unrecognizably changed. The hierarchy of cognition 
(symbolic) over perception (semiotic) is overturned, and feeling/affect restated as the foundation of 
thinking (Damasio 1994; 1999, Ahmed 2014). Given the authorless-ness of radical immanence, 
occurring before the ego, through the ego and beyond the ego, thoughts come “without a thinker” — 


hence the metaphors of the animal and saint. 


If each body is part and parcel of a “radical immanent becoming” that cannot be thought, then no 
ideological anchor such as theism, humanism nor secularism can ground thinking. Indeed, the 
saintly Gurmukh/Bodhisattva presents the possibility of transcending both humanism and its 
anthropocentrism (via evolved epistemological modes).!! This alternative epistemology allows for a 


critical reappraisal of colonial modernity’s focus on thought and the thinkable (ztelhgibilia) at the 


8 Here no-self is not literal, composing of five changing elements: form, feelings, perceptions, karmic/mental-formations and 
consciousnesses. It should be noted, though I do not demonstrate it here, that Sikhism incorporates a similar existential focus. 

9 Though I cannot substantiate it here, it may be possible to relate the notion of Buddha-nature (tathagataa-garba) with the Sikh notion 
of Beloved Mind (man-piaare), not least because the GGS employs the terms sunn (sunya; Empty) and nirbaan (Nirvana). 

10 According to Laruelle three “fundamental human types” emerge from non-philosophy: the psychoanalyst, the political militant 
(Marxist) and the mystic or “spiritual type”. The Sikh tradition combines that latter two: where the saintliness of the Indian Siddhas 
and Bhagats and Muslim Sufis and Pirs, who seek divine love and transcendence, is combined to the “true” warriors (Kshatriyas, 
Miris) who fight righteously. Thus, the Sikh Guru in himself represented a new evolved (private-public) ideal that combined both love 
and justice, in the saint-soldier (sant—sipaahi). Cf. Laruelle’s understanding of “spiritual revolutionaries”, where he notes, “When all is 
said and done, is non-philosophy anything other than the chance for an effective utopia?” (""A New Presentation of Non-Philosophy" 
02/11/2004, ( http://www.onphi.net/corpus/32/a-new-presentation-of-non-philosophy ) accessed June 20/2019. 

11 See Bhogal (2012) for an elaboration of what I mean by the term “mystic/saint”. 
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expense of animal instincts (sensibilia) and saintly intuitions (transcendilia).!* Hence, I argue that there 
is a corollary need to identify a temporality prior to secular humanism’s historicism given the latter’s 
fictive transition from sacred to secular time via rational thinking alone. A prior temporality freed of 
the modern myth of progress has no need, unlike secular humanism, to repress the animal and 


saintly realms of affect. 


Ahuman Temporality before Human Chronologies 


Must not this place of the Other be ahuman? 


— Jacques Derrida, The Animal that therefore I am 


Acknowledging the anthropocentric if not humanist projection of secular temporal power, let us 
refer to this prior temporality that is not tied to human chronology as ahuman temporality. That is to 
say, ahuman temporality, as radical immanence, cannot be reduced to productions in measurable time, 
and hence must be distinguished from particular formations of “secular” time and “secularism” that 
the West employs to suggest as temporal “overcomings” of religion and religious time.!? By arguing 
that ahuman temporality is not driven by secularism, I seek to foreground reflections about 
temporality beyond European Christendom. This is primarily because Sikh “non-philosophy” 
equates the temporal (sargun) with the transcendental (nguna), denying any division between 
“Creator”, “Creation”, “Will”, “Word”, “Name” and “True Guru”.!* Auman temporality is not 
therefore a logic that is captured by rationality; it is an incalculable constellation and movement of 


forces only intimated by animal instincts and gut feelings as well as prophetic intuitions and 


12 Some Sikh terms for these are: sensibilia (log, bhog, ace); intelligibilia (vicar, bu, cet); transcendilia (alog, jog). When all three 
co-inhere then: gur-shabad-vicaar, giaan, tk-man-hoi-ik-chit, simaran, darshan, milai, samaai, etc. 

13 The “secular” is a central modern epistemic category whose “theologico-philosophical, legal-political, and cultural- 
anthropological” modes reconstruct and organize experience by differentiating it from the “religious” realm. (Casanova 2009: 1049). 
The non-ending-ness of this desire to overcome the religious forces produces a defensive formulation of the secular as an ideology of 
“secularism” — that pretends to be a techno-scientific worldview, replete with “philosophies of history”, and “normative-ideological 
state projects, where “modern statecraft” and its “epistemic knowledge regime” differentiate science from theology, and morality from 
religion (Casanova 2009: 1051), history from myth, rationality from emotion, science from culture — evidencing an increasingly 
dogmatic division (Pecora 2010). Therefore, Casanova and Pecora read secularization as a form of temporality beyond secularism: 
Casanova (2009: 1050) argues for “a less Eurocentric comparative analysis of patterns of differentiation and secularization in other 
civilizations and world religions”, and Pecora’s (2010) notion of a “purposive rationality” that “refuses dogmatic thinking” witnessed 
across cultures. 

14 “First, the One created Himself, second the sense of duality” (GGS 113 Maajh M3); “The One-Word Sound created creation” 
(GGS 1003 Maaruu M5); “He Himself created the creation, remaining unattached” (GGS 1036 Maaruu M1); “From Formless Being, 
the One appeared as Form” (GGS 250 Gaurit M5); “Through His Will, He effortlessly created the Universe” (GGS 1043 Maaruu M3) 
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dreams.!° As Derrida himself calls ahuman, “divinamimality” — “the quasi-transcendental referent, 
the excluded, foreclosed, disavowed, tamed, and sacrificed foundation of what founds, namely, the 
symbolic order, the human order, law and justice” (2008: 132), I figure it as humanidevality, which 
comprises of both “secularization” (animal sensebilia) and “sacralization” (saintly transcendilta) as a 


singular process that human intelligibilia necessarily negotiates. 


As Dussel notes, the revolution figured by Copernicus, “lay not so much in having dethroned the 
earth from its central position as in having denied that the unwerse had a center,” (mry emphasis, 2003: 192) 
Guru Nanak’s non-philosophy similarly decenters all traditions, exemplified by its refusal to place 
any one language, culture, ethnicity or group as the center in their singularity. His inherently 
comparative and “pluriversal” (Mignolo 2007) outlook integrates these ahuman (animal-saint) 
temporal affects via multiple grammars of the GGS. Guru Nanak himself sings of this ahuman 
temporality as “God”, the “One Being-Becoming”, which is “ever-fresh and ever-new”, as is “His 


love” and the “teachings of truth”:!° 


My Master is forever new; He is the Giver, forever and ever. | | 1| | Pause | | 
Night and day, I serve my Master; He shall save me in the end. 
Listening and listening (sunz sunt), O my dear sister, I have crossed over [to nirvana]. | |2| | 


(GGS 660 Dhanaasaru M1) 


These “ever-fresh” and inherently existential, ahuman temporal affects (that I figure in short-hand 
as “natural” and “divine” beyond human law and order), are translated into thought, but are not 
themselves thinkable. 'hinking is merely one among several modes of perceiving and addressing these 
forces. Indeed, the Guru’s Word was not merely cognitive (knowledge) but affective (poetic and 
musical), and thus combined both literature with aesthetics, word with music, philosophy with 
poetry and song.!? During the Guru period (1469-1708), Sikh traditions never switched to prose to 


consolidate and represent their poetry into a thinking system — resisting the move to form a political 


15 Ahuman temporality and humanidevality are used interchangeably. 

16 “That love is forever fresh and new,/ which is for the Beloved Lord.” (GGS 407 Aasaa M5). “The Teachings of Truth are forever 
new; the love of the Word is forever fresh.” (GGS 242 Gaurit Puurabui M1) 

17 However, something that is affective, poetic and musical can remain so only within the language in which it is first articulated. For 
e.g. Gurbani translated into English cannot be sung without losing its poetic, affective edge. This causes a problem for translation as 
poetry resists translation even more so musically performed songs. Gurbani can be sung in English but with different affects. How 
different, is a complex issue that cannot be delved into here. Thanks to Prabhsharanbir Singh for raising this observation. 
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theology with an ideological stance. The point was not to have a knowledge systematized into a 
belief, but to feel the songs and be transported. Yet the Sikh Gurus were pragmatic enough to found 
and build cities, develop commercial economies, invest in architecture, educational and artistic 
projects — and thereby found a heterogenous community beyond the boundaries of language, caste 


and “religion”. 


The Sikh case reveals a different epistemology at work, beyond thinking and humanism that 
nevertheless still demonstrate many of the values purported by today’s liberal secular model as 
freedoms. By shifting the focus of secular/religion from being a “problem” to the question of “aporia” 
— which is not thinkable — Abeysekara sets in place a series of important but challenging readings. 
He argues that “if we are to think ‘the question of Buddhism,’ we must radically rethink the very 
category of history itself” beyond “the Foucauldian art (or fad?) of (genealogical) historicization”, 
given that it “fails to offer us any new insights into the concepts of history, memory, and time, let 


alone on the question of the political” (2008: 175). 


Abeysekara builds his argument having engaged with Qadri Ismail’s novel, Abiding by Sn Lanka who 
foregrounds “postempiricism” and literature as possible ways forward. These, Ismail suggests, as 
alternatives to empirical knowledge production of historical anthropology have not served nor 
resolved but merely managed the continued conflict in Sri Lanka. Ismail argues that literature 
“allows one to learn from the problems it stages: at its strongest, most articulate, most imaginative, it 
presents problems, and not answers” (cited by Abeysekara 2008: 176). The shift suggested then is 
from interpretation to ztervention, from activism to the intellectual imagination. The problem of the 
political cannot be (merely) about knowledge production (2008: 175). Even anthropology after the 
“qnterpretive turn” that “claims to work (or coauthor) with the native” fails, as its knowledge is still 
produced in dependence on “the binary of insider/outsider that is fundamental to the history of 


imperialism itself” (2008: 176). 


However, Abeysekara argues that Ismail’s desire “to resolve/dis-solve the problem of Sri Lanka”, 
unltimately fails. ‘This failure according to Abeysekara is due to Ismail framing the issue as a 
“problem” rather than as an aporta — “that which cannot be rethought so as to resolve or transform 
it, without passage” (2008: 178), for “any attempt to rethink the problem always returns to the 


problem of resolving/retaining itself, with no guarantee when it will need further resolutions. ‘This is 
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the law of the problem” (2008: 180). Abeysekara’s answer, following Derrida, is that we have to think 
differently, aporetically. ‘That if we think of religion and its heritage as an aporia, then it “is not 


something we can move beyond... It cannot be replaced or supplemented” (2008: 180). 


To the extent that Abeysekara aporetic thinking jams the thinking self to stop and ponder the 
linguistic traps it gets caught by, Iam with him. But, on the other hand, as noted above, I am deeply 
suspicious of yet another form of thinking that does not challenge the thinking-self at root. Indeed 
Abeysekara, having been a practicing Buddhist monk, may have had meditation or some such 
practice in mind, that aporia must call for. If we do not think religion, but engage and embody it as 
a temporal affective-aporetic form expressing the changing forces of ahuman temporality, then its 
dynamic remains “ever-fresh” and “new” in accordance with our own transforming subjectwity (which, of 
course is the difficult part). Merged wholly within that ahuman temporality, and unmoored from 
egoic-thinking, Saints “receive/perceive” new un-centered thoughts from the intelligence that 
underwrites creation.!® Ahuman temporalization lived is mysticism — where animal listening and 
saintly intuitions (to the extent one is able to listen and cultivate these) may form human feelings and 
thoughts differently, beyond the logic of self, or group interest (as with the Bhai Kanhatya story 


below). 


Is not rational thinking (philosophy) as it displaces poetry, music and song, znterpretation (hermeneutics) 
as it displaces translation, representation (stereotype) as it displaces encounter and indigenous 
enunciation, the very mode of Western “humanistic” domination? And might not aporetic thinking 
merely suspend the subject in perpetual hesitation and doubt? How to transform the compulsive 
mind and not merely invent new forms of thinking for the mind. To avoid the traps of humanism, 
historicism, and empiricism, the focus on aporia and post-empiricism, literature (or poetry, music 


and song), must be taken further to the realm of affective epistemologies of embodied praxes. 


Under and Over Modernity: perceiving animal-saintly affects 


18 Hence the inherently creative and radically changing Guru Period where key concepts and traditions are revolutionized during the 
reign of the ten Gurus (1469-1708): from human Guru to the ¢extual Guru (Guru Granth Sahib), from saints (sant) to saint-soldiers (sant- 
sipahi), from Guru to Guru as True—King (sacha-patishah), from devoted ‘servant’ (das, Nanak-panthis) to political ‘lions’ (Singh, Khalsa 
Panth), from the authority of the Saint’s pedestal (manjt) to the authority of the Saint—King’s throne (takhat), from spiritual center of 
Harimandir Sahib to political center of Akal Takht. 
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Derrida sees a similarity in the “sovereign” and the “beast,” in that both share the transcendence of 
the symbolic law being above and beneath it (2009, 2011). Similarly, I figure these temporal forces 
as composed of animal-somatic drives (beast) and divine—prophetic guides (sovereign), but argue 
beyond the duality of humanimality—dwinanimality to propose an engagement with these semiotic and 
symbolic forces such that the possibility of “becoming-saint” arises — hence my tripartite 


humanidevality.'9 


The evolved state of the saint is possible when the human mind is enlightened: when the “nine doors 
of the body” reveal the “Tenth Door” of Tantric liberation (dasam duaar); when the “three dualistic 
states of waking, dreaming and deep sleep” dissolve into the nondual “Fourth State” of super- 
consciousness (chautaa-pad), when the “foolish mind” (man muurai) 1s transformed into the “Pure 
Mind” (man-nrimal). But humans live in symbolic abstractions, forming identities, prime among them 
the “thinking self” of “I am” — that represses the animal body and leaves uncultivated the saintly 
mind. This linguistic mode of identification has to shift from the ego’s intellect (¢ntellgibilia) opening 
to the “natural intelligence of life itself” (¢ranscendilia) expressed by the term /ukam (the impersonal 
law of ahuman temporality): one has to sacrifice one’s egoic thinking to align with hukam: “Everyone 
is subject to hukam; none are outside it. O Nanak, one who embodies hukam (consciously), has no ego 


to speak of’ (GGS 1 Fapu M1). 


What I’ve been calling ahuman temporality and humanidevality is expressed in Sikh teachings as 
the One (ek) becoming the many (anek), the formless (nirgun) becoming formed (sargun), as one 
dynamic process. This process “communicates” to the ego-self through all life (elemental, vegetal, 
animal) “speaking”, automatically, constantly and endlessly. Through the animal sensorium below 
(as a body among bodies and a body within bodies), and saintly intuitions above (spoken from 
anywhere and everywhere), human feelings and thoughts (within and across bodies) may be 
radically transformed. Listening to the animal body and being open to the saintly mind would 


instigate a shift from thinking to sensing, feeling and intuiting, such that thought is informed by 


19 Humanidevality combines the human, animal and deva — Skt. for gods or divine — the saintly. This represents not a thinking, but an 
experiential transformed nondual epistemic mode of being and becoming beyond the ego I-mind, that is creative (kartaa), effortless, 
spontaneous (sahaj), fearless (nirbhau), hateless (nirvair), unborn (qjunt) and self-illumined (sacbang), and contains the inherent intelligence 
of the True Name (satinam), Word (shabad) and Cosmic Sound (/k-Oankar). (From Sikh root mantra) 
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subconscious and superconscious affects that arise as the thinking ego subsides, unveiling a fearless 
(nirbaau), hateless (nivair), spontaneous (sahq), unauthored intelligence (naam) that is always already at 
play. Insights arising from experiencing this alignment with ahuman temporal intelligence cannot be 
commanded by the thinking self as they arrive independent of any logic, technique, or method. 
“Opening-up” to aporetic-affective animal-saint intelligence is, to say the least, full of mercurial 
wonder (vsmaad) making alignment with hukam a “very fortunate” (vad-bhaagi) ocurrance. The Sikh 
orientation 1s captured well by Whitman as he distinguishes between intelligence and intellect: “...a 
bean in its pod confounds the learning of all times... I hear and behold God in every object, yet 


understand God not in the least...” (Song of Myself, 48 in Leaves of Grass 1892: 76). 


The problem is that the ego has formed into a stubborn (socio-linguistic) “wall” (paal) that muffles 
out the elemental “voice of the Guru” (written into the fabric of existence). The ego-self suffers a 
form of temporal amnesic dyslexia remembering only its own delusional cognitive stories whilst 
constantly ignoring its own bodily affects. It is only through the latter that phenomenal ahuman 
temporality directly “speaks”, disrupting thinking’s defensive wall. Animal-Saint affects are a sea of 
forces forming a changing territory to the ego’s outdated map, like waves of the sea which murmur 
and then crash against the brick wall of the ego. Ahuman temporality, humanidevality, hukam, the Guru’s 
songs — different names for that unnameable sea of psychic and material forces — which may become, 
for a lucky few, an affective “axe for the frozen sea within us” (Kafka 1977: 16), instigating a revolution 


in perception against the ego-boat’s thinking, even if it is titanic. 
percep § g g 


The argument here (1.e., the disruption and recontextualization of cognition within affective 
perception) assumes that modernity’s epistemic erasures suppress immanent temporal forces so to 
form modern secular subjectivity in “human metaphysical ttme”’. This is counter to the hegemony of 
the “linguistic turn” where the “linguistic fallacy misunderstands religion as merely a byproduct of 
language, and misses the economies of affect... that are the animal substance of religion and other 
forms of power” (Schaefer 2015: 9-10). However, converting to modern consciousness costs not only 
the direct visceral connection to our animal-body, but also the opportunity to “cultivate” the sainély 
mind. We sacrificed our senszbilia and transcendilia for human intelligibilia; the excision of the animal 
(under-modernity) and the abandonment of the saint (over-modernity) at the hands of humanism’s 


thinking self has left us alienated from both “body” and “soul”. Worse still, this atrophy traps us in 
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violent projections of the other as irrational animals while we assume superiority as rational humans, 


thus externalizing our repression through the oppression of others.?° 


Once we recognize that thinking (technological or scientific) cannot erase the persistence of the 
unknown (unpredictable, immeasurable, incalculable, mysterious, incomprehensible, unbelievable), 
then this itself ensures not only the incomplete nature of our knowledge and thinking, but institutes a 
permanent structural lack and endemic myopia within any system of thought that pretends 
otherwise (yet the hubris of some scientists continues).?! We are forever in need of epistemic and 
affective modes beyond logical thinking to begin to approach life’s complexity. Despite the 
conceptual shift into secular rationality where the human faculty of the intellect and its rationality 
dominate, we still retain terms and ideas that reflect the animal and saintly grammars. We are beings 
that outstrip the contradictions in and of thought, that not only contain spiritual multitudes 
(Whitman 1892) but also microbial multitudes (Yong 2016).?? The GGS transposes elite esoteric 
vocabularies (of the Nath Yogis, Siddhas, Buddhas), into the realm of everyday speech, integrating 
the “revelations” (of Bhagats and Sufis) through the vernaculars of quotidian experience. Bodily 
instincts (Kaazaa, trai-gun) and saintly insights (gur-shabad, sadh-sangat) are thus integrated by the human 
intellect (vicaar, buujh) rather than dismissed. Indeed “the body is the horse, upon which one rides to 
the Lord” (GGS 576 Vadahansu M4) as well as “an incomparable chamber of jewels [insights]” (GGS 
821 Bilaavalu M5). Whereas the human transcends the limit of the animal body through the ability 
to delay gratification, the saint transcends the projections of the human egoic mind by de-centering 
its assumed power or will (aap-gavat) and aligning with hukam — the ahuman temporal intelligence 


(hukam raaat calanaa) all subsist within. 


The integration of animal and saintly grammars within the human, requires more than thinking: it 


requires engagement with latent epistemic modes of listening and accepting “voices”, affects, 


20 The violence resulting from thinking depicted here, relates in part to Gil Anidjar’s notion of destruction in this volume. The opening 
line of Rousseau’s Social Contract (1762), where “Man is born free we” but because of the master-slave dialectic, “everywhere [he] is in 
chains” is also relevant. 

21 “Thinking about the true One/Way cannot be thought, though one thinks countless times” (GGS 1 Japu M1); “If anyone says he 
knows (the true Way), he will be known as the greatest fool amongst fools” (GGS 6 JFapu M1). 

22 “Tyo I contradict myself? / Very well then I contradict myself, / (I am large, I contain multitudes.)” — The Song of Myself. And “All 
zoology is really ecology. We cannot fully understand the lives of animals without understanding our microbes and our symbioses 
with them... We need to zoom out to the entire animal kingdom, while zooming in to see the hidden ecosystems that exist in every 
creature. When we look at beetles and elephants, sea urchins and earthworms, parents and friends, we see individuals, working their 
way through life as a bunch of cells in a single body, driven by a single brain, and operating with a single genome. This is a pleasant 
fiction. In fact, we are legion, each and every one of us. Always “we” and never “me”. Forget Orson Welles, and heed Walt 
Whitman” “T am large, I contain multitudes” (Yong 2016: 5). 
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intimations beyond conscious thinking. Such an integration (to connect “feeling” with “thinking”’) 
has of course been argued for by others.?? However, most resist the evolutionary transmutation from 
human to saint, and remain locked within a secular rationality of the limited ego that merely talks and 
thinks of the “impossibility” of resolving these “two” modalities, or “double sovereignty”. For 
example, Mansfield argues that “sovereignty is an unconditionality that gives rise to [conditional] 
ipseity as an ‘inversion’ of itself... Sovereignty and individuality require one another but only ina 
relationship of mutual ¢hreat... the individual will always fail to live the subjectivity that sovereignty 
seems to make available” (2010: 3, 5) - my emphasis. Why should this be the case? Why absolutize 
the impossible, failure and threat when there 1s a long list of mystics across traditions, time and place 
that seem to indicate otherwise? Certainly, within the Sikh tradition, the Guru and Gurmukh are 
precisely figures that successfully integrated the sovereignty of unconditional subjectivity already 
embedded within ahuman temporality with their own particular “individuality” — this is the point of 
a liberation, to shift from Manmukh (egoic I-mind) to Gurmukh (ego-less Beloved Mind). Those 
effecting this subjective evolution (into the saint) are known as the true sovereigns (sacha-patishah), 
pluralizing and democratizing sovereignty; the Sikh evolved ideal thus combines the enlightenment 


9 66. 


of the saint with the just war of the warrior as a single process. ‘The Gurmukhs’ “political theology” 


is then focused on freedom through the double register of objective liberty and subjective liberation 
— neither assume the friend-enemy distinction as absolute and both are only possible at the expense 
of the egoic self.24 That one can access those ahuman forces viscerally — again by psychologically, 


meditatively, entering the somatic reservoir of one’s being — seems essential to this debate.?° 


23 Whether it involves the balancing of the restricted economy of the law with the general economy of excess, or balancing the intimate order (of 
existential animal immanence) with the order of things (human symbolic abstraction), where the aim is to be “human without being a thing” 
but simultaneously, escape “the limits of things without returning to animal slumber” (Bataille 1967, 1973, 1976), or it’s the integration of the 
semiotic body with the symbolic mind, the genotext with the phenotext (Kristeva 1984), or various ruminations on ipseity (the logic of 
self-same identity) and a deconstructive unconditionality (of the gift, of justice) (Derrida 2005), or the Fast and Slow thinking of 
System | and System 2 (Kahneman 2011), or balancing the right and left hemispheres, to reintroduce the “Master” to the “emissary” 
gone AWOL (McGilchrist 2010) — all reveal telling parallels with what is being proposed here. 

24 “Fe looks alike upon enemy and friend, and wishes well to all. / He alone is fulfilled in this world, who meditates on the spiritual 
wisdom of the Guru.” (GGS 1100 Maaruu M5); “No one is my enemy, and no one is a stranger. I get along with everyone. 1. 
Whatever God does, I accept that as good. This sublime wisdom I have obtained from the Holy. 2. The One God is pervading in all, 
gazing, beholding Him, Nanak blossoms forth in happiness. 3.8” (GGS 1299 Kaanaraa M5). The political, in the Western tradition 
since Schmidt, is constructed as a thinking framed by friend-enemy polemics. Theological Politics would need to transcend the limits of 
that thinking, yet works in political theology still reflect that Schmidtian bias. 

25 Key Sikh aporetic-affective modes are meditative remembrance (naam-simaran, naam-japo), devotional singing (Kirtan), selfless service 
(sevaa), honest work (hirat-karo), sharing one’s earnings (vand-chakko). There is an overlap here with some work on animism, see Tim 
Ingold (2006) re-animating thought for instance. There is the option of “re-wilding” the Earth, but this only occurs when humans step 
off the stage as Michael Northcott argues in this volume. 
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Part II: Epistemologies Otherwise and the Double-Sovereignty of Humanidevality 


If the “machinic” (calculable and predictable) repetitions of everyday life are intersected every now 
and then with the “evental irruption of the unforeseeable” and “miraculous” (Michael Naas 2012), 
my question is to ponder whether one can contact and “steer” that irruption into a disciplined 
transformation? Against Berlant’s cruel optimistic attachments and Schaefer’s affective compulsions, 
Indic traditions argue that we can erase, or at least, overcome such deep habituations (samskaaras, 
vaasanas) within our own subjectivity. We are not left to only think about this irruption of the 
miraculous within the machinic retrospectively. That is to say, by ignoring “unwholesome” 
tendencies (to use Buddhist vocabulary), there are “wholesome” or “saintly” aporetic-affective 
tendencies that, if cultivated, eventually tame the tempest of the mind into a calm unperturbability. 
Those wholesome tendencies can act as the proverbial Philosopher’s Stone: transmuting the base 
metal of egoic thinking into the gold of selfless flow (sahq), and then “the filthy become pure” (GGS 
1012 Maaruu M1). In GGS that stone (paaras) is God (raam), the perfect Guru (guri-puurat), the 
community of the Holy/True ones (satsang) (GGS 668 Dhanaasaru M4), as well as found in one’s own 


body (GGS 325 Gauri Kabiir jii).?° 


What I am intimating is moving beyond egoic thinking about how to solve an existential problem 
we think we already know, towards the “cultivating” of saintliness via the integration of the excised 
animal and divine grammars through existential praxes. This involves, as Steven Moore notes, “a 
knowing with rather than a knowing about” (2014: 16). ‘This affective reorientation has the potential 
to transform the framing of the problem as aporia beyond colonial modernity’s imprimatur of what 
are acceptable individual modes of acting and thinking — which in turn may radically alter the way 
forward towards acknowledging and consciously reconnecting with Whitman’s and Young’s 
multitude. The key distinction is not conceptual (between up or down, capital or labor, good or bad, 
sacred or profane, Left or Right), but affective and existential: that is, the ability to psychically 
journey zwrthin to connect with the unauthored intelligence of phenomenal existence beyond thought, 


and without, coming back into thought and symbolization such that one is spoken through: “As the 


26 Furthermore, there is an immense testimonial literature on the reality of psychic powers (ndd-sidh), mystical and paranormal 
experiences, miraculous healings and healers. This counters Affect Theory’s general orientation that affects cannot be controlled 
because we’re animals, as well as the power of belief evidenced in placebos. 
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Word of the Forgiving Lord comes to me, so do I express it through insight (g¢aan—transcendilia), O 
Lalo” (GGS 722 Tilang M1).?’ 


Sovereignty of Co-Dependent Origination 


The first person who, having fenced off a plot of ground, took it into his head to say this 1s mine and found 


people simple enough to believe him, was the true founder of cwil soctety.?8 


— Rousseau (1755) 


Therefore, surely, O monks, whatever form [feeling, perception, mental formations, consciousness], past, 
future or present, internal or external, coarse or fine, low or lofty, far or near, all that form [et al] must be 
regarded with proper wisdom, according to reality, thus: “This is not mine, this I am not, this 1s not my self-? 29 


~ The Buddha (5 BCE) 


Over two and half millennia ago the East understood language as illusory (maaiaa) for the ego whose 
subject-object consciousness constructed desire as a dog-chasing-its-tale situation. Objectification 
does not only happen externally as in Rousseau’s claim of land as property, but first and foremost it 
occurs internally, subjectively, by reducing one’s whole lived experience into a mere conceptual 
representation of “I-mind”, or the culturally embedded idea of “This I am, this is mine, this is 
myself”. ‘The resistance to own, objectify and reduce the immanent or temporal self to a socio- 
linguistic abstract “I am” is shared by many Asian traditions — whose beginning is rather “I am not”. 
It is not surprising that the Yoga Sutras, the Guru Granth Sahib and the Tao Te Ching all begin with the 


denunciation of thought and thinking of the ego self.3° 


Sikhism actively engages these ideas about language creating the illusory ego-self as though it existed 
independently. On the contrary, all exist in interdependent relations (pratitya-samutpada), or in 
dependence of God’s Will and Name, such that not only intersbjectivity but interbeing become 


more reflective of the inherent relationality of that which precedes thought and ego-subjectivity: the 


27 Of course this relates to a wider phenomenon of spirit-possession and channeling though important distinctions remain. 

28 He quickly adds what violence and horrors could have been avoided if someone had said, “Beware of listening to this imposter; you 
are lost if you forget that the fruits belong to all and the earth to no one!” (Second Part) 

29 Anatta-lakkhana Sutta: The Discourse on the Not-self Characteristic. Translated from the Pali by N.K.G. Mendis 

( https://www.accesstoinsight.org/tipitaka/sn/sn22/sn22.059.mend.html ) accessed June 20, 2019. 

30 “Yoga is the cessation of mind activities” (Grinshpon 2002: 97), “It (the Way) cannot be thought even if you think a hundred 
million times” (GGS | Japu M1), “Tao can be talked about, but not the Eternal Tao. Names can be named, but not the Eternal 
Name” (Tzu 1989: 3). 
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(Buddhist) “empty” sublime state, resonates with what Sikhs call Primordial Absorption (sunn- 
samaadh), which I re-understand here as humanidevality and ahuman temporality. The music and singing 
of the GGS, which contains over 5000 hymns set to 31 musical melodies (raags), is crucial in this 
regard to integrate the mind back into the body’s sensorium and the saint’s silent, still, non-thinking 


open mind. 


In recognizing the limits of thinking, we necessarily address the limits of subjectivity. The shift from 
thinking to affective knowing is matched by a shift from an external Sovereign whose power is 
universalized over all to the plurwersal sovereignty within all beings. Within the Sikh tradition both 
occur together forming a sovereignty that is doubled. This shift from, or conflation of the 
Independent God, King or President towards an internal co-dependent sovereignty 1s one that 
moves from a vertical domain of domination to a horizontal realm of co-creation. ‘This necessarily 
implies an ethical shift as sovereignty over land (Rousseau) or over subjectivity (Buddha) does not 
only occur when the “land” or form of one’s own body becomes the property of the thinking self, 
but also occurs when the actual land of Black/Dalt bodies is stolen as the property of the 
White/Brahmin thinking self.*! 


Like Naas and Derrida, I want to think democracy and divinity without sovereignty, or more 
specifically without Western notions of sovereignty. This is to acknowledge the violent and violating 
imperial projects of Europe’s colonizations that formed the “modern/colonial capitalist world 
system” (Grosfoguel 2002). But, rather than ditch the notion of sovereignty (as does Caputo in his 
“weak theology”) — as though only the West can think sovereignty and consequently only it can 
dispense with it — we may envisage a sovereignty not limited by its verticality. Caputo argues, “if 
sovereignty goes to the heart of the modern idea of the nation, that would mean that one way to 
disturb the sovereign rule of sovereignty and of sovereign nations would be to return to theology and 
reimagine God.” This leads Caputo to conclude that one has to “imagine God without power”, 
though “not without authority”, viz., to think of God as a “weak force” or “at most as a kind of 


‘power of the powerless[ness]’?” (2006: 1). 


31 We could substitute “white - black” here for many other pairs: Hindu — Muslim, Brahmin — Dalit, Man — Woman, Citizen — 
Immigrant, West — Rest. etc. See Pandey (2013). 
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The metaphysical (I-mind) relates to the existential (body), much as the universal relates to the 
particular — such that historically, the (Euro-American) Master dominates the (colonized) slave 
within the context of Empire’s “I am” sovereignty not only over the “otherized” de-subjectification 
of indigenous populations but also the repression of its own internal multitudes. In other words, a 
transcendental mechanism (Hardt and Negri 2000) rules over an existential immanence.*? The real 


implications of an animal-saint redress are thus political and profound. 


This verticality that dominates the horizontal plane formulates into what Hardt and Negri call “the 
sovereignty machine” where European man dominates over non-European man, and in which the 
“civilized first world” defines the “barbaric third world”, yielding a citizen’s privileged status over 
that of the immigrant and refugee, demonstrating Western conceptualizations of Southern 
epistemologies. They also argue that the transitional crisis in authority from revelation to reason 
(culminating in the European “Enlightenment’) is not overcome but merely deferred: that the 
medieval God (theos) who stands over nature, is replaced not displaced, by modern Man (anthropos). 
Thus, modernity replaced the transcendence of divine command with the transcendence promised human 
thinking, unveiling “a strict continuity between the religious thought that accords a power above 
nature to God and the modern ‘secular’ thought that accords a power above nature to Man” (2000: 


90). 


That is to say, despite authority switching power remains transcendental, hierarchical and 
conceptual: whether the shift occurs from God to the King, or to the State, later the Nation, or the 
notion of the People or Demos. The unresolved crisis of modernity is the contradictory co-presence 
of the zmmanent lived experience of the multitude and a transcendent thinking power that wants to reduce 
it to the rule of One Sovereign (Hardt and Negri 2000: 97). Three key Enlightenment figures: Rene 
Descartes, Immanuel Kant and George Hegel ~ are all crucial for constructing a modern 
transcendental apparatus — tied to the sovereignty of a thinking (Descartes), rational (Kant), historically 
developing (Hegel) autonomous subject. Thus, the philosophies of all three aided the 


counterrevolutionary “transcendent Europe” to define self-other relations in terms of a master-slave 


32 Note how Hardt and Negri distinguish between the people and the multitude by quoting Hobbes: “It is a great hindrance to civil 
government, especially monarchical, that men distinguish not enough between a people and a multitude. The people is somewhat 
that is one, having one will, and to whom one action may be attributed; none of these can be properly said of the multitude...” (2000: 
103). 
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dialectic. ‘That is to say, social contract theory does not merely involve Europeans, it is also 


incorporates a discussion about Europe’s new and growing colonies and how to control them. 


Modern sovereignty emerged, then, as the European reaction and domination both within 
and outside its borders. They are two coextensive and complementary faces of one 
development: rule within Europe and European rule over the world. 


(Hardt and Negri 2000: 70) 


Through empire, imperialism and colonization the West became the metaphysical head of the 
world’s, i.e., the multitude’s affective body. European ideas and their philosophers sit above all other 
ideas and philosophers. The tension drawn by Hardt and Negri is not, however, between East and 
West, but between two Europes, or two modernities. And I argue that there is a great resonance 
between the zmmanent form of European modernity and various immanent forms of the East, given the 
coerced humbling of selfhood within the two populations, that are, nevertheless challenged and 


defeated by a transcendental form of modernity that opposes them both. 


Both “immanent Europe” and “immanent East” were controlled and their challenge negated by the 
imposition of a transcendental apparatus or metaphysical ideology (be it Western Enlightenment or 
modern mimetic Hindu Brahmanism, aimed at vertically splitting apart god from nature, self from 
other, humanity from nature, history from myth, or upper-caste (brahmin) from lower-caste (shudra), 
orthodoxy (aasteka) from heterodoxy (naastika), such that sovereignty is vertically constituted. 
According to Hardt and Negri this splitting was achieved by the assumption of mediation through 
thought (2000: 78). Thus, the rise of the sovereign European subject, through the authority of the 
Enlightenment’s rational, metaphysical, and historical individual, was simultaneously matched by 
the rise of a new form of mediation, the Sovereign Nation State — a transcendent political apparatus 
“used to impose order on the multitude (both within Europe and without in the colonies) and 
prevent it from organizing itself spontaneously and expressing its creativity autonomously” (Hardt 
and Negri 2000: 82). What might an understanding of sovereignty beyond domination and 


ideological mediation look like? How might the sovereignty of the pluriversal be intuited?3% 


33 The master-slave dialectic is double-edged: physical and psychic. Within the Sikh tradition you see both freedoms treated as one: 
most other Indic traditions before the Sikhs sought only inner liberation by renouncing the world or “worldly” domination. This 
choice, between world renouncer (buddha) or a world-ruler (cakkavattin) was initially based on interpreting 32 auspicious signs of 
Siddhartha Gautama’s body. 
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Pluriversal Political Phenomenology beyond the limits of thinking alone 


In contrast to the West’s transcendental and ideological conceptions of freedom imposed from 
above onto the reality below, Neil Roberts (2015) ties freedom to slavery and its escape, that is to 
marronage, and as such provides a view that moves from below. This relates to the Indic sense of 
liberation where philosophy begins not in ideals but in bondage of maazaa, of delusion, of ignorance 
and vice, of karmically conditioned behavior. If the goal is to regain a freedom one always already 
has (i.e., it was never given by anyone but lies inherent in nature), Sovereignty is very differently 
conceived: intimately tied to one’s pure being-becoming as witnessing consciousness. If freedom 
emerges in the slave’s escape from and active negation of slavery, then this freedom is tied to the 
freedom of the animal and its instincts to escape and maintain the sovereignty of its mode of 
existence. But another freedom exists not only tied to the animal’s grammar, but also to the saints’ 
freeing themselves from inner enslavement to the delusion of dualistic consciousness and its vices. 
Both animal and saintly marronage need to be reconciled, both inner and outer freedoms need to 


be connected, to approach the double sovereignty the Sikh Gurus proposed and lived. 


Extending Robert’s important project of “creolizing political theory”, I too desire to ground not 
only Black or Dalit minorities’ historical experience within contexts of escaping physical 
imprisonment as actual slaves, but argue in addition that we need to anchor our analysis upon the 
ground of our own psyches, via affective methods of “escape” from mental imprisonment as well. 
Although some have survived the tempest of the middle passage only to become enslaved on a 
foreign Island, all have been psychically marooned on the foreign Island of a socio-linguistic ego- 
consciousness. Paying close attention to how minorities rewrite political theory is not enough: we 
need also to examine how to regain our animal-saint sovereign consciousness. ‘That is to say, the 
physicality of the slave body made animal as it seeks freedom, is as much a resource as the mystic 
deva-mind as it attempts to dissolve mental shackles. Humanidevality thus requires ego-loss (aap-gavat) 


spontaneous flow (sahq) unhindered as ahuman temporality (hukam). 


An Yountae (2016) connects the theo-philosophical “mystical abyss” to the socio-political trauma 
submerging the colonial subject, and, through this double register of the abyss, seeks a cosmopolitan 
“poetics” in the “ruins” of the latter where resistance and survival emerge, (just as Roberts seeks 


freedom in marronage escaping slavery). Yet Yountae’s theo-philosophical thinking about the abyss 
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(which derives from Neoplatonic mysticism, German idealism, and Afro-Caribbean philosophy) 
clearly begins to formulate a working conceptualization where the abyss operates “dialectically” and in 
which “the selfs dispossession” during the colonial encounter or enslavement is followed by its 
rediscovery or “reconstruction”. In this way Yountae seeks to politicize the mystical while at the same 
time theologize the decolonial — a project this paper resonates with. But it is clear, there is an 
important existential difference between those undergoing colonization and those thinking about 
that experience; no amount of theory can necessarily discern let alone capture the body’s instincts 
and meditative mind’s intuitions into systematic or dialectical thought. What 1s clear is those 


undergoing oppressive violence need much more than clear thinking to survive. 


Sikh history lends us an example of what the sovereignty of the pluriversal might look like. What the 
Sikh revolution offers is a “political phenomenology” that encourages epistemic diversity and 
requires intercultural interdependence, rather than a monolingual “political theology” that 
promotes epistemic homogeneity, conversion and dominance. As such s7khi (the Way of 
Un/learning) engages the voices not only of the privileged and powerful (Brahmins and Kshatriyas), 
but more importantly of the marginalized, oppressed and powerless (lower castes). Sikh notions of 
sovereignty allowed for the recognition not only of the truth within all, but also the extent to which 
that truth was not allowed to manifest in society. Sikh notions of “sovereignty” present a new 
comparative, aporetic-affective epistemic structure of value and action. A salient exemplar may be 
seen in how within sikhi the monological political theology of “friend-enemy” is displaced by the 
political phenomenology of “friend-friend”, as told through the story of Bhai Kanhatyaa who served 


water to those thirsty on opposed sides in the midst of battle?s4 


If the One Lord is my Friend, then all are my friends; 

If the One Lord is my enemy, then all fight with me. 

High and low, bad and good — the comforting canopy of the sky stretches evenly over all. 
It knows nothing of friend and enemy; all beings are alike to it. 


(GGS 957 Raamakalu M5) 


34 During Sikh — Mughal wars, a Sikh water carrier served water to all including “enemy” Muslims. Upon being reported to the Sikh 
Guru, he was asked why? Bhai Kanhaiya said he sees God in everyone (mystical phenomenology). Pleased with this answer the Guru 
allowed him to continue. 
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Whereas the plural is expressed conceptually through a single grammar, and operates as a 
transcendental thinking that orders the multitude into peoples, the pluriversal is expressed through 
multiple grammars via the immanent ground of the heterogeneous multitude. Recalling the only 
phenomenological distinction that matters is of psychic depth (within/without), the real battle is not 
amongst peoples but within oneself “If I forget You, then everyone becomes my enemy. When You 
come to mind, then they serve me” (GGS 383 Aasaa M5). And, “Without the Name, even one's own 
body is an enemy” (GGS 931 Raamakalu Dakhanu M1). The political difference between groups is 
therefore superficial, the real difference lies within at the level of phenomenal consciousness which is 


in a process of degeneration, stagnation or transformation. 


Schmitt’s (1985) thesis is grounded in a pessimism that assumes, as a fundamental axiom (in the 
West), the enmity between man and man based on the fear of death. Guru Nanak’s subjectivity is 
wholly transformed beyond pessimism and optimism towards an ahuman tremporality: “I have no 
anxiety about dying and no hope for living” (GGS 20). This assumes no enmity at root of being- 
becoming (nzrgun-sargun), but quite the opposite: nzrbhau and nivair, fearlessness and hatelessness as 
inherent universals in ahuman temporality, thus locating the corrupting influence in the ego’s 
dualistic consciousness and its language, rather than in its animal nature, for the animal’s “violence” 


is not hateful. 


The Sikh Gurus rejected sovereignty based on “I am” (1.e., granted through a transcendental 
political apparatus), and affirmed the sovereignty based on the “I am not” (that no one can bestow 
as each individual has to cultivate it in their own immanent lived experience). The GGS is 
concerned with intergrating the self with the other, the ego with ego-loss, such that a sovereign voice 
arises. It is not a voice that can be owned exclusively by any identity because it arises precisely when 
that socio-political identity is lost. Recall Guru Nanak’s first sentence after such sovereign experience: 
“There 1s no Hindu and there 1s no Musalmaan.” In other words no-one can own and represent the voice of 
the multitude as 1t can only arise out of a lived personal and pluriversal experience of self-loss, absence, 
negation, involving the humility of “I am not” and “I don’t know”. Ahuman temporality is 
expressed through the plunversal differences of humanidevality and authors an authorless speech of the 


Saint that in turn reinvests language and thought with ahuman affect: 


Tell me: who can we call good or bad? 
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Behold the One (47ahm); the truth 1s revealed in the Saint (gurmukhi). 
I speak the Unspoken Speech (akath-kathau), percewing the Guru’s Teachings. 
(GGS 353 Aasaa M1) [emphasis added] 


Revolution in Perception: humanidevality and its affective praxes 


Moving away from a self-interested thinking towards an existential and affective praxis requires the 
cultivation and deepening of the self’s private relation to itself and others across the public sphere. 
This will allow a shift from identity politics to differential relations within oneself and across to 
others by a revolutionary affective process of de-identification (self-loss, “I” is not), and re- 
identification (friend-friend, “I” is only for others). Here, conceptual mediation is rejected for direct 
merger, and the notion of an open existential Way replaces that of a fixed metaphysical view; 
conceptualized truth is demoted by the higher value of truthful living (GGS 62 Szriraagu M1). We 
transition in to language, from a natural body to a “cultured” mind, but we need not be trapped by 
that transition. For there 1s the possibility of re-integrating the animal state of nature by overcoming 
the egoic I-mind and its psychic habituations, and thus regain our spontaneous and effortless 
alignment with the temporality of divinanimality (hukam) — as we once had in the womb. In the 
womb we experienced time without I, and were merged within ahuman temporality’s being and 
becoming — “meditating upon Him in unbroken adoration” (GGS 74 Szriraagu M1). The existential 
recollection of that mode of being and becoming is what is meant by the principle Sikh devotional 


praxis of “remembering the One, Name, Guru” (naam-simaran). 


The recollection and integration of the neglected and repressed epistemologies of animal senstbilia with 
saintly transcendilia, triggers a transformation of human (¢telligibilia), such that Manmukh’s ego-mind 
evolves into the Gurmukh’s beloved mind. And thereby thought is de-linked from the thinking “I 


am” — and begins instead to sing: 


Hari (God) abides in each and every heart; the Saints claim this as true... 
One who is not touched by pleasure or pain, greed, attachment and egotistical pride 
— says Nanak, listen, mind: he is the very image of God | |13]| ... 


One who does not frighten anyone, and who 1s not afraid of anyone 
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— says Nanak, listen, mind: call him spiritually wise (gzaanzz) | | 16| | 


(GGS 1427 Salok M9) 
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Guru Granth Sahib: Index of Citations 


GGS | JapuM1 
AU Af a dest aA ors I CO. 
Jan vwiefs As a wots gan 3 ae I 


Soa JAH A ys 3 ICH ad 3 oe QI 


GGS 6 Fapu M1 
Aa wre sofas 
x fad fafs wens WETS 1 2E I 


GGS 20 Stritraagu M1 
Hde ot fest dt alee ot Sdt nA I 


GGS 62 Sirtiraagu M1 
Aug 63 AS a Cufs AG TSS UII 


GGS 74 Struraagu M1 

ufss usd dfs & zentfenr fit gath ufeor aesth 
Bau su nists ad zentenr fhe wAH ASt wee 
UAH Ast woetA cure Cau fimrfs fee wer I 

S Hone urfeur ats sists wofs wat oa I 

AAt ASH eat dT HABSfa SH As utF 

ag Sea yet ufss usd gath ufeer gest 19 


GGS 113 Maajh M3 
San Fa nity Curfenr Il 


GGS 242 Gaurit Puurabu M1 
A ot HAS Het Ese Aafe dg eas I 


GGS 250 Gauri M5 
fadars urarg nrfu fadde Adds Sa |i 


GGS 278 Gauri Sukhamaniu M5 
Te Ug ag Ft Hy 
sa ea fsses at dh il 


a oe cae nl 
fon wie USA SAT Te ns 3 


GGS 353 Aasaa M1 

as so ag fan 3 adm Il 
cA you TeHfe Ae BM I 
nog ae TaHfs <tes Il 
fife ae Aafs ue ug sil 


GGS 370 Aasaa M5 
yen faurct cen utfs i 
eshor fsnratt Bar SHS 
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3 ce fanrfa vane HIS AHS I 
3dr ae ffs AO ues I 
Hon det xfs wrAe aftr I 

nfs Agu wise etm I 

HO mde Td Ase sete | 

finn AS TSt us Aes ofe 31 
HS SS FS FH gs I 

foe ante A 3d uta I 

Hott S Hd 3 ure 3 ATE II 

dfs ASt 6s gd AATE gH 


GGS 383 Aasaa M5 
3 fensts st Ag & wa ds nrefs St Ae Il 


GGS 407 Aasaa M5 
8g dg oee I 
mus UIsH fae wf at 1a Toe I 


GGS 576 Vadahansu M4 
td wt at fas dfs ufenr om I 


GGS 660 Dhanaasarui M1 

Afog He StS Se AST AST STS NA ToS Il 
nates Atos Ae vifs ese ATE II 

afe afe Ast aHSt ufe Coat GE 1211 


GGS 668 Dhanaasartt M4 

mfene matey wudud Hat afs us yare afs AS 9 
TH UDA Jeo JH WHE BH |l 

afte Afa oct HaHa se ufs ave deo ats 9A Joe 


GGS 722 Tilang M1 
AAT H ore UAH at wet SHS act fame = TS I 


GGS 821 Bilaavalu M5 
Card chi il 
fasfhG niuars fsa vets ase dost ust meu di soe il 
farue far 32 Ae OfuE aus 3 ate Sfsmret I 
vas 3& Oo ft 3 Sfs Ufs suet 141 


GGS 931 Raamakali Dakhanu M1 
fee we 23g Ad I 


GGS 957 Raamakali M5 

fea Ane Afs AAS fea edt Afs =e 

af yd marfim fee oe AS ate | 

HES CIS sof A we EA ATS I 

Hs Safa ofs ys sfur ase Afsag a ure 2 II 


GGS 1003 Maaruu M5 
Briats Ssust i 
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GGS 1036 Maaruu M1 
mr wimg Cure fear I 


GGS 1043 Maaruu M3 
gant Hon fkAfe Burst | 


GGS 1100 Maaruu M5 
edt fg AH ator As ots AaTet II 
Sor Got ors war ufs ae fire aut rl 


GGS 1012 Maaruu M1 
Her Cas ov Sho ursa Afar StH 


GGS 1299 Kaanaraa M5 

Sa dt odt fara Aas Afar gH aS afs net 19 

nf ys até A 3e Hes So AHS ATG S uret I 

As ufs of sfmr ys ta fy UY Sea ferret SICH 


GGS 1427 Salok M9 

we we HW ofs a eA A380 afes yas | 
ad aaa fad sq Ho 3 fafa @safe ute 19211 
Hy wy fag ugh odt SF He uifsHe Il 

ad SSA HS J HS A Hafs sas NBII 
Grafs féfenr oe fafs dus So ANTS II 

ag asad Afs J Ha Hats ste 3 AS gil 
Jse Ad AT a odt dt HIS fs 

ag saad Afs J Hat Hats sts 3 AS Ul 

3 aT ag es of af 3 HSS MT I 
ad SSa AfS J Hart femrat sfa surfs 119€ Il 


fata fafimr Hart sot ate se Sara 
aT Sa HS J Hal f8d aI HE ST NWI 
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